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T is always not only a venturesome thing but gives one a 
I very singular feeling to pronounce the name of a great genius 
in art before a work which, during many years, was not only 
attributed to a less important master but has not received the merit 
it deserved. 

Three years ago I received with other photographs from the 
well-known and important collection of Sir William van Horne in 
Montreal, Canada, a photograph of a Portrait of a Young Noble- 
man attributed to Murillo. This work, doubtless a very fine Spanish 
painting, has in the highest degree occupied my attention since that 
time. As I saw that, on chronological grounds and quite irrespective 
of any stylistic reasons, the portrait had nothing to do with Murillo, 
I did not reproduce it in my publication on Murillo in the series of 
“Klassiker der Kunst.” From the first moment I supposed that 
I was in the presence of an unknown Velazquez, but as I could only 
judge from the photograph, I did not risk expressing my opinion. 
A few weeks ago I had an opportunity of studying the original paint- 
ing in a most careful manner, and all my suppositions were com- 
pletely confirmed by the picture. It is a genuine as well as an at- 
tractive and noble work by Velazquez, painted about 1625. 

The picture was bought in England by an American art dealer 
as one of Murillo’s works.’ Generally speaking, the painting is in 
excellent condition, but it was re-lined in England and on that oc- 
casion was, unfortunately, ironed too much, so that now the pigments 
of the face are too close together, giving to the features a softer ex- 
pression than they originally had. 

The painting is on coarse, real Spanish canvas and the reddish- 
brown, bolus ground is covered with light gray. The figure of the 


1 We do not wish to forget to mention that a few weeks before we studied the picture, 
Mr. Bernhard Berenson, on his visit in Montreal to the owner, said that the painting seemed 
to him to be a fine Velazquez rather than a Murillo. 


Copyright, 1914, Frederic Fairchild Sherman 
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young nobleman appears prominently against this gray background. 
The costume of the dark-haired, bearded man shows the usual red- 
dish-brown and dark olive-green. An especially picturesque note 
is the discreet gray of the scarf, which reminds one of those painted 
by Velazquez some years later. 

The lace collar is of the kind so often seen in Velazquez pictures 
of his later periods, with this difference, that the collar in our picture 
appears in greater detail, while in the later pictures it is treated 
more in a pictorial manner. (Cf. Philip IV and Balthasar Carlos 
in hunting dress and also the Bobo de Coria in the Prado.) 

This manner of posing the figure rather in profile, the right hand 
resting on the hip and the head turned forward, is very characteristic 
of Velazquez, especially in the earlier Madrid period, as seen in 
the Geographer of the Rouen Gallery and the Portrait of a Young 
Nobleman in the old Pinakothek at Munich. 

Compared with this last-named picture, which is generally con- 
sidered to have been painted about 1628, Sir William Van Horne’s 
“‘Nobleman” seems certainly to have been created three years earlier. 
The picture breathes the whole noblesse, so inseparable from the real 
works of Velazquez, the natural pride, the chaste reserve, so char- 
acteristic of the Castilian nobleman and so unsurpassably im- 
mortalized by him. 

But who is the nobleman represented here? Perhaps it is more 
possible to answer this question here than it is of the Munich picture. 
Let us see which of the young friends and patrons of the young 
Velazquez can be represented in our picture. At all events, Juan 
de Fonseca y Figueroa is entirely excluded, for he was not only much 
older at this time (he died an old man in 1627) but in addition 
he was a priest. It is known that Velazquez painted his portrait in 
1623, and this portrait caused the King, Philip IV, to commission 
the young painter to paint his portrait—the beginning of the brilliant 
court career of Velazquez. It has been said recently that this portrait 
has been rediscovered in Madrid with all documents (cf. “Los 
grandes Retratistas de Espafia,”’ Madrid, 1914), but I have been un- 
able until now to examine the veracity of this. VWelazquez’s friend, 
Melchor de Alcazar, who received the young artist very kindly when 
he came from Seville to Madrid, died in 1625 at the age of thirty- 
seven years. Even if Velazquez had painted this portrait in 1625, 
it is impossible that it should be Melchor, because the nobleman here 
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represented is certainly younger than thirty-seven years. Nor can 
Melchor’s brother Luis be taken into account, for, so far as we 
know, he was the elder of the two brothers. 

So, from all our known personalities of this time, only the 
young Conde de Pefiaranda remains. This young count was gentle- 
man in waiting to the Infant D. Fernando (brother of the King, 
Philip IV) and known to us especially because he was the man who 
in 1623 brought the above-mentioned portrait of Fonseca now in the 
Alcazar to the King. It would have been a most natural thing for 
Velazquez to show his gratitude to this young “bearer” of good for- 
tune by painting his portrait. Of course, we cannot say with cer- 
tainty that our picture is a portrait of this young count, but the prob- 
ability is very great. The scarf as well as the stick appear to denote 
not only a court, but also a military position, because we here find 
accessories very similar to those in the two portraits of the young 
Infant Balthasar Carlos in the Wallace Collection and in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. 


THE REMBRANDTS OF THE ALTMAN COLLECTION : 
II +: BY WILHELM R. VALENTINER * 


the genre-pictures of Rembrandt’s latter years we find the same 

concentration upon the factors of chief importance—upon the 
human form and in this upon the expression of the head. For the 
most part the scene is confined to three or four life-size figures shown 
at half-length. Two pictures in the Altman Collection belong to 
this group, the Woman Trimming her Nails of 1658 and the Pilate 
Washing his Hands of about 1660. 

The Woman Trimming her Nails (Fig. 1) stands quite by it- 
self. Is it a portrait, or a genre-picture, or an allegorical figure? In 
any case it is one of Rembrandt’s greatest creations. In 1658 all his 
possessions were, of necessity, sold at auction, yet in this same year he 
produced several of the pictures which, compromising least with the 
claims of the actual, most clearly reveal his own conceptions, his 
own vision of the world. Such are the portrait of himself in the 
Frick Collection and that Portrait of Titus in the Altman Collec- 


* Translated by Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer. 
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f ’ ‘URNING from the portraits to the religious compositions and 











tion (Fig. 2) which has mistakenly been called Haring the 
Auctioneer. As in these, so also in the Woman Trimming her 
Nails, his art is Rembrandt’s comforter, the expression of his self- 
deliverance, the voice of his most lofty idealism. | 

- There are eyes, indeed, which can see no idealism in such a 
picture, nothing but the prosaic theme, an old woman poorly clad and 
unconcernedly cutting her nails. But it is just as well that the very 
best should be reserved for the appreciation of the few, that what is 
supreme can never become the fashion. It is well that when a great 
artist utters his most personal message he should shield himself behind 
an appearance of simplicity or a sort of roughness or bluntness which 
repels those whom superficiality attracts. Only one who cannot per- 
ceive the poetic in its purest form, who is most concerned about the 
story that a canvas tells, will dwell upon the subject of this picture. 
It is of little importance. The wonderful rendering of space, the 
play of light and color, the broad alternations of strong reds and 
yellows, the light that flows over the body in living waves—these are 
the main things, these are the picture; and by their means the plain 
woman of the people is transformed into a sibyl far removed from 
the commonplaces of everyday life. Just here lies the difference 
between Rembrandt and the romantics and sentimentalists of paint- 
ing: the higher the flight of his imagination the closer he keeps to 
earth, choosing themes which are not effective in themselves or by 
reason of any literary quality but which, intrinsically prosaic and 
unbeautiful, demand for their illumination high poetic power. 

In the few religious pictures of his last years Rembrandt, 
broadening as usual his own experiences into universal verities, por- 
trays the mental sufferings of old age. In a picture owned by the 
King of Roumania the aged Mordecai bends in supplication before 
a preoccupied indifferent Queen Esther. In one picture at The Hague 
Homer, blind and lonely, is dictating his poems to a scribe, and in 
another King Saul, old and angry of mood, submits to the soothing 
power of the harp. Ona canvas at St. Petersburg the Prodigal Son, 
dressed in rags, is greeted with sorrow and emotion by his blind old 
father. And in a similar fashion the Pilate of the Altman Collec- 
tion sets forth the tragedy of old age no longer willing or able to 
cope with forces stronger than itself. Outside the place where Pilate 
sits is the clamoring populace, watching him, clashing its weapons, 
determined not to be balked of its prey. And Pilate yields but washes 
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his hands as a symbol of innocence, a sign that he does not give his 
assent. Thus Rembrandt’s version of the scene—as far as I know, 
the only one that he attempted—differs materially from the tradi- 
tional version, in which Christ is always present. Rembrandt did not 
want two principal figures in his drama and, characteristically, left 
out the Christ to make of the aged Pilate the tragic hero. The action 
is entirely between Pilate and the populace and, moreover, is but 
incidentally indicated. As we often find in the work of an artist’s 
late years—of a Shakespeare or a Goethe in literature, of a Beethoven 
in music—the focus of the action is an accessory, an almost trivial, 
incident. The washing of the hands is ceremoniously depicted. The 
most prominent figure is a splendidly dressed boy who, with a richly 
embroidered napkin thrown over his shoulder, is pouring water from 
a golden ewer upon Pilate’s hands. He has nothing whatever to do 
with the emotional content of the drama. In the figure of Pilate 
himself the brocaded mantle is almost more noticeable than the head. 
Nor is the significance made clear of the old man behind him who, 
with his white beard and his headband, reminds us of Rembrandt’s 
Homeric figures. He seems to be one of those dumb spectators 
that were introduced into some of the other pictures of Rembrandt’s 
old age, like the Prodigal Son at St. Petersburg, merely to supply 
a contrast to that chief personage whose soul is torn by conflicting 
emotions. In the figure of Pilate, however, this conflict is scarcely 
more than suggested. In fact, there is nothing left of the dramatic 
passion of Rembrandt’s youth. All animated expression of emotion 
is foregone. Pilate, seeming but half conscious of the voices of those 
who are nearest him, his exhausted will-power swayed by indefinite 
suggestions, bends his head in dumb and tired surrender. What the 
picture expresses is the twilight mood of one who has already almost 
passed out of life, a last upflaring of dulled but predominantly tragic 
emotions, a speechless brooding in which the confused clangor of 
arms seems to sound from a far distance. 

The three portraits of Rembrandt’s son Titus in the Altman 
Collection, showing him in three stages of his development, clearly 
summarize his brief existence. They are all alike in the sense that, 
very evidently, they were inspired by affection. To a painter who 
judged human beings so largely by an emotional standard it made a 
great difference how near to his heart his model stood. 
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As the essence of Rembrandt’s art is emotional profundity, por- 
traits of children are the last we should expect from it. For the 
charm of faces unmarked by experience of life we look to such 
painters as Raphael and Rubens who were like children themselves, 
passing through life with a Homeric naiveté. And, in fact, it was 
an exception when Rembrandt concerned himself with such prob- 
lems. The children’s portraits of his youthful period are more gro- 
tesque than attractive, for at that time, when he was troubled rather 
by precocious wisdom than by immaturity, he exaggerated his bent 
toward strong characterization. In after years Titus was almost the 
only child he painted. But in painting Titus it happened with 
Rembrandt as it has happened with other great masters who, 
prompted by some strong personal impulse, have strayed into un- 
familiar paths. It has often been said, with reference to Vermeer 
and to Rembrandt himself, that the finest landscapes are the work 
of painters who were not landscape painters, and we may also say 
that the most beautiful portraits of children are from the hand of 
one who was not by profession a limner of childhood. 

Charged though Rembrandt has often been with a lack of the 
sense for beauty of form, in the first of the Altman pictures of Titus 
he combines regularity and grace of form with the more usual high 
qualities of his art, with tender modelling and a sparkling treatment 
of light that enables him to reproduce the lustre of the large eyes, 
the vague dreamy expression, the very fragrance of the countenance 
of achild. For the sitting he had adorned his son like a princeling, 
with earrings, a real “Rembrandt hat” with white ostrich plumes, 
and a red doublet opening at the neck over a finely plaited shirt. The 
pose, in full face with the arms a-kimbo, gives the boy an air of 
frankness, of candor, that is enhanced by eyes which, to quote a phrase 
of Thomas Hardy’s, “show the confidence that only honesty can give 
and even that to youth alone.” The handling is a marvel of fluent 
skill. The brush has hardly rested on the canvas. In the high lights 
of the shirt and the feathers the touch is firm but as flocculent as 
snow, and the soft gradations of light along the cheeks show the 
forms as through clearest glass. Rembrandt must have been proud 
of this product of his love and his poesy, for, in a broadly decorative 
fashion and more distinctly than elsewhere, he wrote his name and 
the date 1655 across the top of the canvas. 
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Fig. 1. REMBRANDT: WoMAN TRIMMING HER NAILs. 
Altman Collection, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 














Titus was a boy who developed early. In his father’s pictures 
and drawings we often see him busily painting; and the inventory 
of Rembrandt’s collections, made when the boy was only fifteen years 
of age, bears witness to his talent, naming three of his pictures—a 
still-life, a Madonna, and a picture of little dogs. During the early 
fifties Rembrandt could not do enough, in pictures, etchings, and 
drawings, to perpetuate his son’s intelligent and attractive face. But 
the biblical compositions of the time speak still more clearly of his 
constant thought of the boy. It is easy to recognize the charming 
features of Titus in representations of the young Tobias, of Christ 
as a child, of Daniel, and of other biblical figures which, for the 
sake of the model, are often given childish forms even when the theme 
does not actually demand them. The beauty of the lad also inspired 
a number of studies of the nude which are the best things of the 
kind that Rembrandt ever did, drawings that have an almost classic 
beauty vainly to be looked for in any of his other works. 

After figuring by himself in a number of portraits, in 1656 Titus 
appears, on a canvas now at Copenhagen, in company with a young 
girl who is holding a pink in her hand. It seems that he must already 
have been as good as betrothed to Magdalena van Loo, afterwards 
his wife, who may easily be recognized in the picture. A little later 
his appearance changed. The portraits of 1657 and 1658 show no 
longer a fresh plump countenance but haggard suffering features, 
dull eyes, and sunken cheeks. Undoubtedly Titus was then passing 
through a serious illness from which he never fully recovered. We 
cannot guess whether his love for the girl whom he was not to marry 
until many years later was the source of the melancholy that speaks 
from his eyes, or whether his illness was the reason why the marriage 
was postponed until he was twenty-seven years of age. At all events, 
he must at this time have been near death. Twice during the year 
1657 he made his will, which has been preserved and which shows 
his love for his father, to whom he bequeathed all that he possessed. 

The second portrait of Titus in the Altman Collection (Fig. 2), 
painted soon afterwards, probably in the early part of 1658, shows a 
suffering convalescent. The hands have grown bony, the head is sunk 
between the shoulders, and a thin and careworn face with tired eyes 
looks out, ghostlike, from the dusky canvas. Yet the picture is full of 
an ardor, a depth of feeling, that characterizes none but Rembrandt’s 
most heartfelt creations; and this intimacy of sentiment turns the 
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portrait of a sickly youth into a work of romantic charm, a picture 
of a dreamer and a poet. The body seems almost to have become a 
spirit by reason of long brooding. ‘The slender fingers and the 
delicate, much modulated contour of the face tell of nervousness, 
and the introspective gaze, the indolent pose, the carelessly worn 
cap speak of the wrapt working mood of a thinker, while the romantic 
long curls, the flickering light that envelopes the figure, and the 
illuminating gleam behind the head indicate that he is absorbed not 
in pondering upon abstract things but in poetizing. The pages that 
he holds suggest that thinking and reading must go together, that, 
as Matthew Arnold says, all mental culture means reading. And 
the bust in the background declares that thinking and hero-worship 
are also inseparable as there can be no real thought unconnected with 
the ideas of the great men of the past. In this picture Rembrandt 
has created the very type of the scholar who surrenders himself to 
the service of knowledge. 

Following the course of Titus’s life as we are able to recon- 
struct it from the scanty sources, it seems that his love for his father 
dictated his choice of an occupation. From a document of the year 
1660 we learn that Titus and Hendrickje established a little trade in 
objects of art, Rembrandt being a silent partner. The real purpose 
of the undertaking was to help the artist, who, as he was in debt, 
could take no overt part in it without playing into the hands of 
his creditors. Another document, of 1664 or 1665, shows Titus be- 
stirring himself on his father’s behalf. Being then at Leyden he 
was asked by a publisher whether he knew of a good engraver to 
make a plate for a book by the famous doctor Hendrick van der 
Linden. “Well,” said Titus, “my father is an excellent engraver.” 
“What!” exclaimed the publisher, “I thought he only etched.” “Oh, 
no,” Titus replied, “he is as good a line engraver as you could wish.” 
And in fact Titus secured the commission for his father. 

On the other hand, several notarial papers show the entire con- 
fidence that Rembrandt placed in his son. The first of them, dated 
in 1659, gives Titus full power to act for his father. Again, by 
means of a letter of recommendation Rembrandt helped to obtain 
from the States of Holland a decree which declared Titus of full 
age before he was twenty-four although the legal age was twenty-five. 

Physically as well as mentally Titus’s ill health—possibly he was 
a consumptive—meant premature development. At an early age 
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Fig. 2. REMBRANDT: PorTRAIT oF TITUS. Fig. 3. REMBRANDT: PorTRAIT OF MAGDALENA VAN Loo. 
Altman Collection, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. Altman Collection, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 






































wrinkles showed in his face, and in the portrait from the middle 
years of the ’sixties he looks ten years older than he should. 

Magdalena van Loo, afterwards his wife, must have been in 
close relations with Rembrandt’s household, for during the ’sixties 
he painted her several times. She was the daughter of two of his 
oldest friends, Jan van Loo the silversmith and Anna Huybrechts, 
whose portraits he also painted. Both of them had been friendly 
with Saskia, and apparently they continued in later years to share 
the artist’s joys and griefs. 

On the roth of February, 1668, Titus was married to Mag- 
dalena, whose age, twenty-seven, was the same as his own. One 
wonders why the union was so long postponed. Rembrandt and Anna 
Huybrechts were present at the ceremony. Magdalena’s father was 
no longer living. So perhaps it was he who had caused the long 
delay. In the famous double portrait of Titus and Magdalena at 
Amsterdam, the so-called Jewish Bride, which was painted shortly 
before their marriage, probably in 1667, the dawn of the young 
couple’s happiness seems more like a mild evening glow. 

It is the married pair that appear in the companion portraits 
of Titus and Magdalena in the Altman Collection, which date most 
probably from the summer of 1668. Titus holds a ring (not a mag- 
nifying glass as has often been said) and Magdalena has a flower in 
her hand (Fig. 3). She wears the tired expression of a woman who 
is expecting a child. In March, 1669, the child, Titia, was born. In 
the interval Titus had died. 

It is remarkable how near to Rembrandt’s own death fell those 
of the members of his family. Titus died in September, 1668, Rem- 
brandt himself on the 4th of October, 1669; Anna Huybrechts must 
have died shortly before him, and Magdalena followed on the 21st 
of October. 

It has sometimes been fancied that during the last year of his 
life Rembrandt was cared for by Titus and Magdalena. Such was 
not the case. The young couple lived with the mother-in-law on 
the street called am Singel, Rembrandt in the house on the Rozen- 
gracht with Cornelia, the sixteen-year-old daughter of Hendrickje, 
who had left him some years before, and a single maid-servant. This 
is proved by the records; and one of these, relating to Rembrandt’s 
death, may be cited here as it throws a singular light upon the char- 
acter of his daughter-in-law. His maid-servant relates that on the day 
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after his death Magdalena came and asked whether no money had 
been found in the house. The servant replied that several times of 
late Rembrandt had said that he must again take some of Cornelia’s 
money for the household expenses, averring that he would return 
it as soon as he should have delivered some pictures. Then Mag- 
dalena exclaimed in perplexity, “I hope that Father did not take 
Cornelia’s gold-pieces, half of which belonged to me.” But when 
she found a bag containing silver ducats and inside of it another 
bag with gold to the value of 170 guldens, she seemed to calm 
down and at once took the gold home with her, “promising,” so 
the record runs, “to bring back silver money in its stead.” Such 
was the daughter-in-law whom Rembrandt immortalized in the Jew- 
ish Bride and in the portrait of the Altman Collection. 

We should not expect from the very end of Rembrandt’s life 
works as highly finished as these portraits of Magdalena and Titus. 
But it is not the same kind of elaboration that we have found in 
Rembrandt’s earlier pictures. Here all the care in the painting 
of detail is expended not on the subjects themselves but on the sheath 
that encloses them. They stand before us, with their far-away gaze, 
as tangible realities but enveloped in a light that seems to remove 
them to a distance and gives them an almost unearthly aspect. Out 
of the dusk come gleams of red brocade and velvet, of diamonds and 
pearls, but to the melancholy, almost moribund eyes that look out 
from the worn features the mundane scene has grown unreal. 

What wonderful things Rembrandt could do with his sitters! 
If the records did not tell us who and what they were, these asso- 
ciates of his latter years, often petty and narrow by nature, and these 
figures that he called in from the street, indigent Jews, beggars, shoe- 
makers, and servant-girls, certainly we should never believe it on 
the testimony of their portraits. What a soul their painter must 
have had so to work that their lack of soul is not to be divined! 
His art has turned them into significant types of humanity, full of 
poesy and dignity and of a lofty idealism with which there mingles 
the tinge of melancholy that marks the best among men. Little do 
we care whence they came or whither they went, these paltry creatures 
who served as Rembrandt’s models and who appear in his pictures 
as souls the like of whom we cannot discover in any history of 
mankind. 
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TWO SIENESE CASSONE PANELS : BY FRANK JEWETT 
MATHER, JR. 


HEN about eight years ago I first began to study furniture 
panels of the Early Renaissance, I supposed that Sienese 
examples of this delightful minor art would be very rare. 

As a matter of fact, Siena in the second half of the Quattrocento 
was second only to Florence in the production of painted cassoni, 
birth salvers and bench backs. Fine examples credibly ascribed to 
Giovanni di Paolo, Vecchietta, Sano di Pietro, Matteo di Giovanni, 
Francesco di Giorgio, Benvenuto di Giovanni, Girolamo di Ben- 
venuto, Fungai, Balducci, and Beccafumi have gradually been 
added to Mr. Berenson’s lists in successive editions of “Central 
Italian Painters.” Others have been published by Mr. F. M. Perkins 
and myself. I have the pleasure of publishing for the first time two 
interesting Sienese cassone panels in American collections: one 
ascribed on Mr. Berenson’s authority to Vecchietta, the other in my 
opinion an exceptionally fascinating work by Francesco di Giorgio. 

Mr. Otto Kahn has recently added to his collection a fine cassone 
front representing the rare subject of Coriolanus (Fig. 1). At first 
sight and judged only by a monochrome reproduction, it falls into 
the banal class of Florentine military pieces. The influence of 
Uccello is unmistakable. But such a judgment would be revised on 
seeing the original, which has distinguished quality of color. Where 
the sky shows through clouds it is intensely blue, bluer than it is in 
Florentine work of this sort. The central mass of the city wall is a 
vivid scarlet. I can parallel this feature only in Sienese work. The 
tent tops which oddly cut the lower frame are of deep rainbow hues, 
the many-colored garments of the women in the group abound in 
pearly, complementary iridescences. The gold is discreetly employed, 
a fine mass in the tents at the right and elsewhere only accents. The 
quality of taste revealed in the coloring is distinctly superior to that 
denoted in the design, though the cavalry mélée at the center is not 
without spirit, and the whole arrangement is clearer than is common 
in Florentine battle-pieces. 

Since this piece, with its unusual, possibly unique, subject matter, 
comes from the Saraceni Palace, Siena, it can only be the one which 
Mr. Berenson in his “Central Italian Painters” registered as a 
Lorenzo Vecchietta. While the work does not seem to me precise 
enough to be by Vecchietta’s hand, I have no doubt that the attribu- 
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tion correctly names the shop from which this interesting piece came. 
That is about all we can expect to do with these minor decorative 
pieces, which are demonstrably at times composite. A comparison 
of the women in the Kahn panel with the female saints in Vecchietta’s 
famous altar-piece at Pienza will be enough to establish the general 
affiliation. 

It has been a commonplace of criticism that Vecchietta was in- 
fluenced by the new Florentine realism. ‘That tendency is very 
marked in his sculpture. In this school-piece of Coriolanus the 
Florentine tendency is at its maximum. Everything in the landscape, 
the horses, the foreshortenings, the fragments of weapons on the 
ground, reveals the influence of Uccello’s famous battle-pieces or of 
their immediate derivatives. It seems to me certain that Vecchietta 
and perhaps his assistant had seen and admired such panels as the 
Battle between Gauls and Romans now in the Turin Gallery. In 
passing it may be noted how rare in Sienese cassone painting are the 
battles and military triumphs which are the tiresome staple of the 
Florentine school of furniture decoration. Offhand I recall, besides 
this Coriolanus, only Matteo da Siena’s Camilla in the Johnson Col- 
lection, a piece which has a decidedly picturesque and original 
accent. I believe, however, that there are two or three other mili- 
tary panels which come from the same shop as the Coriolanus, but 
have not space now to go into these remoter matters. The only other 
cassone panel at present ascribed to Vecchietta is the very elaborate 
Preaching of St. Bernardino in the Liverpool Gallery. 

The date of the Coriolanus may only be approximated, but on 
the, I believe, correct theory that Vecchietta came early under Flor- 
entine influence and afterward worked away from it, the piece might 
be pretty early, somewhere about 1460. 

From what source Vecchietta drew the story of Coriolanus is 
uncertain, and does not particularly matter. Its fullest and most 
interesting form is in Plutarch, paralleled with that of Alcibiades. 
Livy tells it in briefer form, and it was a commonplace of the later 
compilers and story tellers. How the stubborn patrician made him- 
self hated at Rome, became chieftain of the Volscians, whom form- 
erly he had conquered, sternly rejected all overtures from Rome, and 
finally was broken before her walls by the prayers of his wife Ver- 
gilia and of his mother Volumnia, who led a body of Roman matrons 
to his tent—all this is more or less familiar to everybody. It cannot 
be said that Vecchietta makes much of the flintlike Roman whom 
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Fig. 1. Scnoot oF LoRENzO VECCHIETTA: STORY OF CoRIOLANUS. 
Collection of Mr. Otto Kahn, New York, 














Fig. 2. FRANCEsSco pt GiorGio: THE JUDGMENT OF Paris AND CENONE’S FAREWELL, 
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Plutarch compares unfavorably with the voluptuary Alcibiades. In 
the battle episode, Coriolanus, if recognizable, is merely a handy 
condottiere,; in what should be the affecting scene at the tent Corio- 
lanus is merely a young captain rather abashed before too large a 
delegation of pacificist ladies. Anything less Greek could hardly be 
imagined, and it is a true early Renaissance touch that the grave 
matrons have got themselves up for their tragic errand in a manner of 
Liberty silk. Beyond fairly good decorative arrangement and quite 
splendid color the panel has not much to offer. For an adequate 
modern rendering the great theme had to wait for Shakespeare. 


Visitors to the panel room of the Boston Art Museum will have 
admired a bride chest (Fig. 2) of unusual sort, which is on loan 
through the generosity of the owner, Mrs. Edmund Wheelwright. 
This complete chest, which, with its threefold pictorial front, is un- 
commonly handsome, has been very much rebuilt and regilded. Most 
of its details, however, such as the harpy caryatids at the corners, are 
of good Sienese style, and it is probable that we have to do merely 
with a drastic reconstruction along original lines. The painted coats 
of arms on the sides are entirely modern, being copied from those on 
the front. 

Under a sky deeply blue above and paling to yellow at the 
horizon, with level clouds, we have a landscape in which crag and 
flowery mead alternate. A few trees, two sharply bent down the 
wind, cut the sky line. At the center is a city with an intensely ver- 
milion citadel towering from the lower roofs. At the left, separated 
by a blossoming tree, a cliff and a rivulet, we witness the familiar 
scene of the Judgment of Paris. The young shepherd is inconsis- 
tently attired in a kind of travesty of Roman armor. He lounges 
amid flowery grass with his back to a rock. His full face framed in 
flowing blond hair and the nonchalance with which he hands the 
apple to Venus without even looking at her or her goddess rivals are 
characteristic traits of the spoiled, male beauty. The goddesses are 
charming in the unconsciousness and simplicity, nay, complete mod- 
esty, of their disrobing. ‘The most demure is Venus, the farthest 
away, entirely nude. Minerva, the nearest, is recognizable from her 
shield. Juno, in the middle, has only consented to reveal one fair 
breast, being still perhaps vaguely mindful of her function as pa- 
troness of the domestic virtues. Why the contestants are visible only 
from about the knee up is not entirely clear, for the panel is damaged 
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at this point. But I fancy we are to think of them as separated from 
the judge by a low hedge, appropriate bar for such a court. 

At the center of the panel a huntress moves wistfully with bow 
slackly held. Her gown is a dove gray brocaded with a bronzelike 
russet, and scarlet sleeve ribbons and shoes lend a piquant note to a 
costume generally richly sober. She has been patrolling a hunting 
net which swings back at the edge of meadow and cliff and contains 
a clumsy animal, nearly effaced, perhaps a bear. In the huntress [ 
feel we may recognize the unlucky CEnone, Paris’s sylvan sweetheart. 
Along the road which follows the net to the right we may see her, 
wild-eyed, trying to detain her lover, who bends from a rearing horse 
to make his farewell. Farther along the road beyond an intervening 
rocky hill we may see him galloping toward the gate of the city. 
The town, which in its commanding position on deeply eroded hills 
much resembles Siena, is presumably high Troy, and the great tower 
may well be the famous shrine of the Palladium. 

Separated from the main panel by a pilaster strip are two tall 
panels containing respectively a male and a female figure supporting 
the arms of bride and groom. The groom’s arms are gules, a lion 
rampant countercharged sable and or; the bride’s argent, in chief 
gules, three leoncels rampant sable, of which two support a laburnum 
gules. I have not been able to identify those devices. 

The reproduction will already have told the reader that these 
panels are excellent Sienese works of about the year 1475. A closer 
attribution is difficult, for we are in an artistic bywater in which the 
styles of Matteo da Siena, Francesco di Giorgio, and Neroccio dei 
Landi mingle confusingly. For Matteo the piece seems a little too 
delicate and simple in arrangement. Such features as the group with 
the rearing horse pretty strongly recall Francesco, but on the whole 
the design may seem too demure and of deficient animation to be by 
him. Through such eliminations we approach Neroccio, with whose 
gentle sense for extreme prettiness and dreamy temper this picture 1s 
quite compatible. The face of Minerva seems to me specifically 
Neroccio’s, but this may be a simple borrowing. In favor of the 
attribution to Francesco is the resonant coloring, and the distinct rela- 
tions in this regard with the work of Matteo. On the whole, I feel 
that the balance of probabilities dips in favor of Francesco. Upon 
this attribution I must not insist, though it seems to me stylistically 
correct. In the milieu of Matteo were many to us nameless painters 
of talent. Yet it is convenient to classify such anonymzi by the master 
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they most resemble. In the present case it seems to me likely enough 
that we discern not merely the influence of Francesco, but also his 
hand. 

In the supporting armorial figures one is tempted to see again 
Paris and GEnone. The jaunty bearing of the Roman warrior, the 
bow of the Amazon, fit in with such an identification. But I can 
hardly believe that considerate parents would have permitted the 
deserted CEnone to serve as supporter for their daughter’s device. 
It seems more likely that for the heraldic supporters figures of good 
omen would be chosen. Possibly we have to do merely with idealized 
impersonations of the bride and groom in the character of Diana and 
Apollo. The slight inappropriateness of such impersonations for a 
nuptial occasion would not have troubled a Sienese humanist. 

The most accessible source of the legend here represented is 
Ovid’s “Heroides,” in the epistles of GEnone to Paris and of Paris to 
Helen. But since it describes Paris’s departure by sea, we must 
seek as the original of this Sienese version some other form of the 
legend, probably a chivalric and medieval one. 

In fact, I believe that the mythology of the cassone painters of 
Italy is almost invariably drawn not from classical texts, but from 
medieval versions and compendia. The numerous subjects from the 
Legend of Troy are usually taken not from Homer or Virgil, but 
from the various paraphrases of Guido delle Colonne’s famous epic 
poem, “Historia Trojana.” In the fourteenth century prose of 
Armannino Giudice, “La Fiorita,” we find all that the painter would 
have needed for a start. The unfortunate Génone is not ignored in 
this text. We read that owing to a threatening omen the infant Paris 
was abandoned on Mount Ida, where shepherds found him and 
brought him up. At last came news of a great joust at Troy and the 
young man burned to go. “Paris, who was then unknown, was living 
with a damsel who was called GEnone and was Duchess of the country 
where he was found by the shepherds. She held him very dear and 
loved him paramours, but not so that she could keep him from going 
away when he learned where the jousts were being held.” (Trans- 
lated from E. Gorra, “Testi Inediti della Storia Troiana,” p. 536.) 

This is, so far as I know, the single time that the ill-fated Duchess 
of Mount Ida appears in the pictorial art of the Quattrocento. Her 
single transit over the minor stage set by the cassone painters seems 
to me gracious, pathetic and in its degree highly memorable. 
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THE WATERCOLORS OF WINSLOW HOMER : BY 
KENYON COX 


N that chapter of his “Your United States” which deals with 
art in America Mr. Arnold Bennett tells us that one of his 
reasons for coming to this country was his desire of seeing the 

pictures of Winslow Homer, that when he saw them he did not like 
them, but that, coming upon an exhibition of Homer’s watercolors, 
he was forced to reconsider his judgment. He found “these sum- 
mary and highly distinguished sketches” to be beautiful, thrilling 
and “clearly the productions of a master.” One may guess that 
Mr. Bennett did not see the best of Homer’s pictures in oil as, as- 
suredly, he did not see much else in American art that might, or 
should, have interested him; but it is quite possible that further 
study would have left him of the same opinion, and that he would 
still have considered the watercolors superior to the oils. If he did 
so he would only be in line with a great deal of modern opinion 
which prefers the immediacy and vividness of the sketch to the 
ponderation of the considered picture, and which rates the multitude 
of Millet’s drawings and pastels higher than “The Gleaners” or the 
noble ‘““Woman with Buckets” in the Vanderbilt Collection. In- 
deed, there is better reason for such a preference in the case of 
Homer than in that of Millet, for Millet was, what Homer never 
quite became, a master of oil painting, and could give a richness of 
color and a beauty of material to his pictures which Homer was 
quite incapable of emulating. 

Homer’s earlier watercolors are neat, careful, rather tinted than 
colored, but pleasanter and far more skilful than the oil paintings 
of the same period. The transparency of the washes and the deft 
decisiveness of touch give them a charm and sparkle proper to the 
medium. They are already the production of a more competent 
workman than their author ever became in the sister art. The Tyne- 
mouth series, not all of which were painted in Tynemouth, for some 
of them are dated several years after the painter’s return to America, 
differ from both the earlier and later work in being complete pic- 
tures, carefully composed and elaborately wrought. As such one 
thinks of them in their place among the other compositions of their 
creator, not with the rapid and astonishing notes and sketches of 
his later years. It was a collection of these later sketches that 
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WINsLow Homer: PALM TREE, NASSAU. 
(Watercolor. ) 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
































Bennett saw and admired. It was by a collection of such sketches 
that Homer chose to be represented at the Pan-American Exposition 
of 1901. It is by these sketches that many artists and many critics 
of to-day would consider Homer most likely to be remembered. 

There must be reasons, more or less valid, for a preference so 
vividly felt—felt, at times, by Homer himself—for these watercolors 
over his more elaborate works in oil, and one of these reasons I have 
already touched upon; it is Homer’s extraordinary technical mastery 
of the medium. If, from the first, he painted better in watercolors 
than he was ever able to do in oils, it may be said that, in the end, 
he painted better in watercolors—with more virtuosity of hand, more 
sense of the right use of the material, more decisive mastery of its 
proper resources—than almost any modern has been able to do in 
oils. One must go back to Rubens or Hals for a parallel, in oil paint- 
ing, to Homer’s prodigious skill in watercolor, and perhaps to the 
Venetians for anything so perfectly right in its technical manner. 
His felicity and rapidity of handling is a delight, and to see the way, 
for instance, in which all the complicated forms and foreshortenings 
of the head of a palm tree are given in a few instantaneous touches, 
each touch of a shape one would hardly have thought of, yet each 
indisputably right in character, is to have a new revelation of the 
magical power of sheer workmanship. Even Sargent’s stupendous 
cleverness in watercolor is not more wonderful, though Sargent 
seems to be thinking a little of the brilliancy of his method, whereas 
Homer is thinking, single-mindedly, of the object or the effect to 
be rendered, and is clever only because he is sure of what he wants 
to do and seizes instinctively on the nearest way of doing it. 

And this swiftness and certainty of hand is delightful not merely 
for its own sake but because it insures the greatest purity and beauty 
of the material. The highest perfection of oil painting depends 
upon complicated processes which are almost impossible to the 
painter from nature, impatient to set down his observations while 
they are immanent to his mind; and these processes our modern 
painters have, for the most part, forgotten. The perfection of water- 
color depends, largely, upon directness and rapidity. The material 
is never so beautiful as when it is washed in at once, with as little 
disturbance by reworking as may be, the white paper everywhere 
clear and iuminous beneath and between the washes. It is the ideal 
material for rapid sketching from nature because the sketcher, in- 
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stead of sacrificing technical beauty to directness of expression, gains 
greater beauty with every increase of speed. Therefore, for the 
fastidious in technical matters, Homer’s sudden notations of things 
observed have an extraordinary charm which comes of the perfect 
harmony between the end sought and the means employed. The 
more his mind is fixed upon the rendering of his impression and 
the less he thinks of his material the more beautiful his material 
becomes. The accuracy of his observation, the rapidity of his ex- 
ecution and the perfection of his technic increase together, and 
reach their highest value at the same moment. The one little square 
of paper becomes a true record of the appearance of nature, an 
amazing bit of: sleight of hand, and a piece of perfect material 
beauty; it gives you three kinds of pleasure, intimately related and 
united, and each in the highest degree. 

Following from this technical superiority and closely connected 
with it is the second and more important superiority of Homer’s 
watercolors; they are vastly more beautiful in color than are the 
best of his oil paintings. Oil painting, in its perfection, is capable 
of a depth and splendor of color which watercolor painting can 
never equal, but oil painting as it is generally practised to-day, and 
as Homer practised it, is relatively poor and opaque in color, muddy 
and chalky or brown and heavy. Almost any watercolor painter, 
if he will refrain from emulating the solidity of oil paint and eschew 
the use of Chinese white, can attain a purity and brilliancy of tone 
which is very rare in modern oil painting. A master of the material, 
like Homer, capable of striking in a hue with its full intensity at 
once, with just the gradations and modulations he wishes it to have, 
can make every particle of his color sing, and can reach effects 
either of force or tenderness that are impossible to the flounderers 
in that pasty mass which modern oil painting too readily becomes. 

Of course, the use of a particular method does not radically 
alter the nature of the man who employs it, and so, although Homer’s 
color is far better in these watercolor sketches than in his oils, he 
does not, even in them, become in the full sense of the words a true 
colorist. He is never one of those artists for whom color is the 
supreme and necessary means of expression. His art does not live 
in color and by color as the art of a musician exists in and by musical 
sounds; but, aided by the beauty and transparency of the material, 
he shows himself in his watercolors, as he seldom does in oils, an 
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Winstow Homer: Blown Away. 
(Watercolor, about 18838.) 
The Museum of the Brooklyn Institute. 
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WINs_cow Homer: Trout Brook. 
(Watercolor, 1894.) 
Collection of Mr. Charles W. Gould, New York. 














acute and daring observer and recorder of the colors of nature. He 
is not expressing deep emotions in color, writing lyrics or composing 
symphonies; he is only telling you what he has seen. But he has 
seen all sorts of surprising things, sometimes beautiful, sometimes 
strange, often violent and almost savage, and he tells of them with 
a perfect impartiality and in a language of the utmost perspicuity 
and vigor. The intense blue of a tropic sea, the red and black of a 
stormy sunset, the spots on the gleaming sides of a leaping trout, 
the deep plumage of a wild duck—all these things are set down at 
a white heat, swiftly, sharply, decisively, before the impression has 
faded, and they are set down, therefore, with the greatest truth, the 
greatest vividness, the greatest intensity. 

It is, finally, this immediacy of impression, this instantaneous- 
ness of vision, even more than the beauty of technic or the purity 
of color which are its accompaniments, that is in itself the great 
charm of Homer’s watercolors. And the diversity and multiplicity 
of his observations are as remarkable as their freshness and their truth. 
Apparently there is nothing he has not seen and painted at one time 
or another. Figures, landscapes, sea, boats, architecture, still life, 
the shadow of the North Woods or the pitiless southern sun; about 
all these things—about anything, from a dashing cataract to a 
lemon on a plate—he can tell you something new and unexpected. 
He is one of the greatest observers that ever lived, and in these 
sketches you may watch him at his work, catch his excitement at 
the discovery of some new effect or some hitherto unnoticed truth, 
see what he saw and feel what he felt, with the least possible im- 
pediment between his mind and yours. No wonder Arnold Bennett 
found such sketches thrilling. You are reading the notebooks of a 
sort of reporter in excelsis of nature’s doings, and you are delighted 
with his accuracy, astonished at his variety, overwhelmed by his 
prodigal abundance. If you share the modern love for facts and 
have anything of the modern carelessness of art you will ask for 
nothing more, and will prefer such notes to any possible work of 
art that might be constructed from them. 

If, on the other hand, you are one who feels that a complete 
work of art is something different from and more than a sketch, 
you may still enjoy these sketches intensely while asking for your 
fullest satisfaction something more definitely designed and more 
deeply considered. With all their brilliancy these amazing notes 
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are only notes, and Homer was capable of something more than notes. 
Hundreds of these sketches were set down for their own sake and 
never referred to again. Many of the oil pictures seem to have 
had no specific preparation, but to have been begun directly from 
nature or from a memory enriched by the constant study of nature. 
But now and then one can identify the original watercolor sketch 
and the picture painted from it, and then can see clearly the defects 
which are an inevitable accompaniment of the merits of such sketch- 
ing. You cannot have at the same time, and in the same work, the 
merits of the sketch and of the picture; and if the picture is inferior 
in spontaneity to the sketch, it is as manifestly superior to it in con- 
centration and ‘power. In the Memorial Exhibition of Homer’s 
works, held at the Metropolitan Museum in 1911, the original water- 
color of “Hound and Hunter” and the final painting of the same 
subject hung together, and the comparison of them was instructive. 
At first sight the watercolor was the more taking. It is exhilarating 
in the fresh sparkle of its handling, and the color, if not rich or 
intense, is clear and cool. The oil picture seemed heavy and snuffy 
by contrast and, as mere painting, rather uninteresting. Yet the oil 
picture is almost inexplicably impressive and remains firmly fixed 
in one’s memory while the watercolor has faded from it. The dif- 
ference is in countless little changes which have transformed a bit 
of reporting into a masterly design. Everything has been so ad- 
justed and so definitely fitted into its place that the result is that 
sense of permanence and of unalterableness which is perhaps the 
greatest feeling a work of art can produce. 

It is this relative lack of design which makes the watercolor 
sketches of Homer, perfect though they are as sketches, inferior to 
his great compositions in oil. They are marvelous, they are admir- 
able, they are distinguished, but they are sketches. They remain the 
small change of that great talent which could produce “Eight Bells” 
or “The Fox Hunt.” In their sharpness of seeing, their vivacity 
of handling, their luminous and intense coloring, they give a dif- 
ferent pleasure from that which we receive from the masterpieces 
—a pleasure, at times, even more keen—but, as I think, a pleasure 
of a somewhat lower kind. 

It is, however, a matter of very little importance whether we 
like better Homer’s watercolors or his oil paintings, since it is the 
same man who produced both. And, indeed, the difference between 
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WINsSLow Homer: FisHinc Boats, KEY West. 
(Watercolor, 1903.) 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 





WINsLtow Homer: TAKING ON WET Provisions. 
(Watercolor, 1903.) 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 




















his performance in the two mediums is a difference of degree rather 
than of kind—a difference of relative emphasis only—the whole 
Homer being, after all, necessary to account for anything he did. 
The consummate designer of the great compositions based his design 
upon the same acute observation that delights us in the sketches; the 
brilliant sketcher, though he does not carry design to its ultimate 
perfection, is yet always a born designer, so that almost any one of 
his sketches has the possibility of a great picture in it, and his slightest 
note is a whole, not a mere fragment. To lose any part of his work 
were to lose something that no one else can give us. Add to the 
broad humanity, the power of narration and the magnificent design 
of his major works the exhaustless wealth of his masterful and suc- 
cinct jottings of natural appearances, and you have the sum of 
Winslow Homer—surely one of the most remarkable personalities 
in the art of this or any country in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. 


TWO CHINESE PAINTINGS : BY GARRETT CHAT- 
FIELD PIER 


HE paintings which we shall presently describe form part of 
an album of Chinese paintings belonging to the Smithsonian 
Institution (Freer Collection). The first (Fig. 1) represents 

an idealistic portrait in colors on silk of the religious philosopher 
Lao-tze. It has been ascribed to the brush of Chou Fang, who 
flourished at the court of the Emperor Té-tsung, 786-805 A.D. 

Of the artist Chou Fang little is known, yet tradition has pre- 
served the titles of certain other works ascribed to his hand, notably 
paintings of Kwan-yin, Vaisravana, and a portrait of Chao-tsung, 
the last that Secretary Chao whom Han Kan had portrayed, not 
quite so truthfully it seems, a few years earlier. According to a 
Thsing critic * Chou Fang also painted an idealistic portrait of Con- 
fucius and one of the Taoist deity Tai-shang-lao-chun. That ancient 
work, the “Hsiian-ho-hua-pu,” refers to seventy-two of his paintings 
as preserved in the Imperial collection of the unfortunate artist- 
Emperor Hui-tsung, 1100-1126. 

Lao-tze, the subject of this painting, flourished about 580-530 
B.C. As an ardent advocate of individualism his conception of what 


1Inscription of Kuang Yuan to left of illustration. 
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should constitute the perfect state clashed with the socialistic doc- 
trines prescribed by another and more famous philosopher, Con- 
fucius (b. 550 B.C.). Yet Confucianism was finally adopted as the 
State religion and the doctrines of Lao-tze soon lost ground. 

As the painter has chosen to represent him, Lao-tze is seated upon 
a broad white mat. A Chinese harp (kin) rests upon his knees, and 
his long-nailed fingers seem to be about to strike the opening chord 
to some rare harmony of his day. The head of the sage is ruggedly 
misshapen, his features unhandsome. He appears, in fact, more 
arhat than human. A few thin hairs grow about his head, and a 
long, sparse beard falls low upon his chest. The penciling of the 
hairs of his beard is fine but hard. The draping of the voluminous 
folds and creases of his rich black-bordered kesa is a study in rhythmic 
arrangement. A naive touch is represented by the slipping of the 
robe from Lao-tze’s left shoulder, since it proves the introspective 
abstraction of the grand old sage. And we should note the few brush 
strokes which serve to render Lao-tze’s soft yellow under-robe and 
the “iron-wire” shadings about the folds and wrinkles of his long 
white kesa. The strict economy of brushwork evinced in this ex- 
ample of Tang (?) art was presently to be carried to an extreme 
by Liang Kai of Southern Sung, whose affected economy in this 
direction—an economy especially to be remarked in his figure studies 
—so strongly influenced in turn the great Japanese artist Kaihoku 
Yusho of fukiré-yé or “bag-like painting” fame. Lao-tze’s bright 
red shoes strike an all-sufficient note of brilliant color. 

The rhythm and synthetic habit which play so important a part 
in Chinese painting are strongly marked in this age-stained silk. In 
a coup d’ail one glimpses the rounded lines of the principal figure, 
the sweep of the great red fan, a novelty in Tang days, the rounded 
bag, gourd-shaped bottle, makimonos, bronzes and the fine curve of 
the arched back of Lao-tze’s attendant who so carefully drops a tiny 
pellet of incense into the depths of a rare old kéré. The artist has 
surrounded his principal figure with twenty-six objects of utilitarian 
or esthetic interest or both, yet, so aptly has he chosen them, so 
wisely has he grouped them, that we can but admire his fine feeling 
for balance and spacing. 

And the objects themselves are of great interest from an anti- 
quarian point of view, comprising as they do a helmet-shaped libation 
cup of Shang date, bronze incense-burners of Chou, a semi-transparent 
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Fig. 1. CHou FANG: Portrait oF LAo-tTZE. 
Smithsonian Institution (Freer Collection), Washington, D. C. 
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glass(?) vase and an earthenware gourd-shaped bottle of mottled 
Tang ware. The Shosoin pottery proves this type of ceramic ware to 
be of Tang date, but as to the glass(?) vase we can only refer to two 
examples of ancient Oriental glass now in the collection of Mr. Freer. 
These consist of two large bowls, one of semi-translucent white banded 
with an etched floral arabesque, the other a deep though brilliant blue 
undecorated but molded below with a band of bosses in low relief. 
Both pieces show considerable “frosting.” As to their age nothing 
is known at present, but the general shape of the decorated piece 
hints at Sung. Again, upon a red lacquer stand in front of Lao-tze 
and protected by a lacquer cover there rests a small tea-bowl painted 
pure white. Here again is food for speculation. If we may not 
assign this bowl to one of the traditional Chang-an attempts to imi- 
tate “white jade,” to the equally unknown Shu-yao or Hsing Tai 
tea-bowls, we must perforce refer it to the peerless white Ting ware 
of the Cheng Ho-Hsiian Ho Period, that last great period of 
Northern Sung, famous alike in the history of ceramics and the 
pictorial arts. But should we do this we must needs attribute our 
picture to the age of “classic Sung.” In this connection we would 
point to the dissimilarity in style between the portrait of Lao-tze 
and those portraits of Tang date now preserved in the T6ji temple, 
Kyéto. In these grand portraits by Li Chen and his Japanese con- 
temporary Kukai simplicity is the one marked feature. Here is 
the quiet dignity of portraiture unexploited by the addition of well- 
painted though distracting elements. We see a priest clad in a sober 
brown, blue, crimson or black kesa and represented as kneeling at 
a low prayer-bench. A metal jar is sometimes placed beside the 
bench, but that is all. Should one search through the short list of 
portraits attributed to Tang one fails to find a single example which 
can boast such a wealth of material as surrounds the benign figure of 
Lao-tze. 

And yet, whether enlightened Tang or classic Sung produced 
this extraordinary portrait, it shows in a marked degree those six 
essentials in Oriental painting: Thought, rhythm, detail, strength, 
brushwork and coloring. And further, were we to scan narrowly 
the ideal figure of the old sage or the least among the treasures that 
surround him, we shall not fail to remark that fine distinction of 
line and vigor of touch so characteristic of the Chinese ideal. Hence 
we need scarcely be surprised that Lao-tze’s age-stained silk bears, 
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among other faded Imperial seals, that of the Hall of the Emperor 
Kao-tsung, 1127-1162. 

The second painting we are to consider (Fig. 2) is similarly 
in colors on age-stained silk, a silk of good texture though hardly 
so well beaten as that made use of in the portrait of Lao-tze. And 
here we have to do with a far different subject, a sketch of quails 
and grasses, a most realistic little painting attributed to the great 
Hui-tsung. 

The artist-Emperor Hui-tsung, 1100-1126, is especially re- 
membered as the founder of what may be called the first Art In- 
stitute. This was a school of painting composed of the best artists 
of the Empire whom Hui-tsung had summoned to the capital and 
there housed. As a constant stimulus to young artists the gifted but 
unfortunate Emperor had brought together what was undoubtedly 
the largest collection of paintings ever formed. About the walls 
of his academy hung such glorious treasures of bygone days as the 
portraits and figure studies of such artists as Ku Kai-chi and Yang 
Sheng; the landscapes and portraits of Wang Wei; the horses of Han 
Kan; the religious paintings, landscapes and figures of the inspired 
Wu Tao-tzu, and a host of others. Indeed, the catalogue of this great 
collection, a catalogue compiled in the twelfth century, enumerates 
among other remarkable paintings as many as one hundred examples 
of the works of the peerless Li Lung-mien; ninety-three by Wu 
Tao-tzu; forty-two by Yen Li-pen; one hundred and twenty by Wang 
Wei; two hundred and forty-five by I Yiian-chi, and two hundred 
and forty-nine by Hsti Hsi! Altogether the list includes the names 
of two hundred and thirty-one artists and as many as six thousand 
one hundred and ninety-two examples of their work. 

One of the greatest artists of this list was the Emperor Hui- 
tsung himself; indeed, with Li Lung-mien, he may well rank among 
the first of the artists of his school (Northern Sung). His superb 
monochrome (simz) studies in the Daitdkuji, Kyoto, would alone 
prove him worthy of being placed among the greatest masters of 
any age or nation. . 

In this little sketch of quails we find him turning to nature, the 
chief inspiration of his school. We see two birds beneath the over- 
hanging stalks of red-tipped leaves‘and ripened millet. To the left 
rises a spray of wild asters or daisies, tiny white flowers with golden 
hearts. A branch of feathery bamboo breaks at their feet and a little 
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thorny shrub serves to protect them. The clean sweep of the black- 
veined millet leaves is a marvel of deft and facile brushwork. Each 
curve, each dry and dying tip is different, yet each so startlingly 
realistic. One plump little black and white bird is represented as 
pecking the fallen grain, the other watches and listens for any un- 
toward sight or sound. The latter’s head is raised, his eyes bright 
and alert. No doubt his shrill “bob-white” trembles in his little 
throat. Would that he, like one of those enchanted birds of olden 
days, had cried a warning of the disaster which was presently to 
befall the weak but gifted monarch! For the aesthetic pursuits of 
Hui-tsung and his companions were rudely interrupted by the suc- 
cessful invasion of the Empire by their semi-barbarous neighbors 
the Kin-Tartars. The capital, Kai-fong-fu, was destroyed and the 
unhappy Emperor led into a captivity which only ceased with his 
death in 1135. His Court retired to the southern bank of the Yang- 
tze, a disastrous episode known to Chinese history as “The Cross- 
ing.” This event (1127 A.D.) marked the fall of what is known 
as the Northern Sung Dynasty, and from this time on, until the 
conquest of Sung by the Mongols (Ytian), the classic revival of 
Sung days continued its brilliant illumination at Hangchow, cap- 
ital. of Southern Sung from 1138. In this Chinese Venice the 
aesthetic aspirations and glorious ideals of Li Lung-mien, Yen 
Li-pen and Hui-tsung were carried on by a line of artists the equals 
in many ways of their predecessors of the Northern School. A label 
on the right of the painting says that it is a “Hsiian-Ho-tiau painting 
of two quails.” The Hsiian-Ho period dates from 1119-1126 or 
toward the end of the reign of the Emperor Hui-tsung, to whom 
the painting has been attributed. Three collectors’ seals are found 
in the corners—Sun, Po and Wung-Yuan-mei—and a Th’sing poem 
is written to the left of the picture, a poem whose theme runs on the 
unhappy fate of Hui-tsung. 




















TWO PORTRAITS BY CHARLES WILLSON PEALE : BY 
JOSEPH BRECK 


HE merits of our early American painters are perhaps less 

obvious than their faults. Even the unpracticed eye can 

discern the technical shortcomings, the awkwardness of 
drawing, the tight brushwork and feeble coloring which only too 
frequently mark the work of the painters of Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary days. But this should not surprise one; the wonder is that 
any artist had courage and conviction enough to rise superior to the 
unfavorable conditions which surrounded him. The familiar story 
of Benjamin West, who obtained his first colors from friendly In- 
dians and made his first brush with hairs from the tail of a probably 
unfriendly cat, illustrates the difficulties which must have beset most 
of our early artists at the beginning of their careers. 

Competent teachers were sadly lacking; their place was filled 
by occasional amateurs or by more or less unskilled adventurers of 
the palette and brush, who found a precarious livelihood in the 
limning of portraits. The young student, if he were fortunate enough 
to attract the attention of well-to-do patrons, was sometimes sent 
abroad to practice his art there for a few years. But on his return he 
found it only too easy, in view of the absence of stimulating competi- 
tion, to rest content with what he already knew and so slip into 
provincialism. 

It would be a mistake to speak of these early painters of ours 
as primitives. Ungainly and inexperienced they often were, but it 
was far indeed from their intention. Their art was wholly deriva- 
tive and no more original than a slip cut from some exotic hot-house 
bloom and planted in a grim northern forest would be indigenous to 
that soil. Then, and for many years to come, American art was 
merely an outpost of European culture; the broad Atlantic was an 
obstacle rather than a boundary. 

The early American painter was generally a portrait painter 
and, naturally enough, strove to rival his European contemporary in 
picturing the social elegance of his day. If at times the beau monde 
of our Colonial portraits appears not wholly at its ease in the finery 
of furbelows and satins, such in truth was not infrequently the case. 
But more often the ill-trained artist was responsible for the apparent 
stiffness of his sitters. Notwithstanding this, I think we would 
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CHARLES WILLSON PEALE: PorRTRAIT OF HIMSELF AND FAMILY, 
Collection of Mr. and Mrs. William C. Edgar, Minneapolis. 





























hardly wish to have our ancestral portraits other than they are. Our 
forebears were not the frail ladies of Nattier’s brush nor the gilded 
bloods of the Court of St. James. We are proud of them for just 
those sterling qualities of sobriety, industry, and resourcefulness 
which the limner recognized and perpetuated for us in his can- 
vasses. We have not spared him for his faults; let us be just and 
praise his virtues. He was conscientious, sincere, faithful to the 
best traditions he knew. At his best he commands our admiration; 
no country need be ashamed of such artists as John Singleton Copley, 
Benjamin West, or, above all, Gilbert Stuart. 

Nor would it be an exaggeration to say as much of Charles 
Willson Peale, of our early painters the one most closely associated 
with the Revolutionary period. Peale was not only a portrait 
painter—and to him we owe our familiarity with the features of 
many of those who took part in the Revolutionary War; but he was 
also an author and naturalist and both in his civil capacity and as a 
member of the Philadelphia militia took a prominent part in the 
American Revolution. 

Charles Willson Peale was born April 15, 1741, in St. Paul’s 
Parish in Queen Anne’s County, Maryland. After his father’s death 
in 1750 the family moved to Annapolis, where Charles Willson was 
apprenticed to a saddler and later started in the same business for 
himself. When not quite twenty-one years of age he married his 
first wife, Rachel Brewer. During a visit to Norfolk he met a Mr. 
Frazier, who was an amateur painter, and on his return home, en- 
couraged by this encounter, Peale took up painting in earnest, receiv- 
ing some instruction from John Hesselius, who was then living near 
Annapolis. In 1765 the young artist made a trip to New England. 
In Boston he saw and admired some unfinished portraits by Smibert 
and also met Copley, who received him graciously. Shortly after 
Peale’s return he was enabled, through the kindness of some 
friends, to sail in December, 1767, for London, where he spent a 
little more than two years under the tuition of Benjamin West. In 
June, 1771, he was once more in Maryland and remained in An- 
napolis until 1774. His work as a portrait painter now took him to 
Baltimore, then Charleston, and finally in 1776 he settled in Phila- 
delphia. As has been said, Peale took an active part in the Revolu- 
tion. After the war he continued to reside in Philadelphia. His first 
wife died in 1790. The following year he married Elizabeth De 
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Peyster of New York. She died in 1804 and he married thirdly 
Hannah More a Quakeress, who died in 1821. Charles Willson 
Peale died February 22, 1827, at Philadelphia and was buried in 
that city. 

A particularly interesting example of Peale’s work is owned by 
Mr. and Mrs. William C. Edgar of Minneapolis. In this painting, 
here reproduced for the first time through kind permission (Fig. 1), 
the artist is represented seated in a low-backed wooden chair before 
an easel, upon which is a nearly completed portrait of his first wife, 
Rachel Brewer. Standing behind the artist is a young girl, his 
daughter, Angelica Kauffmann Peale. The painting was acquired 
in 1854 by Mrs. Edgar’s father,’ who was the artist’s great-grandson, 
from what was known as Peale’s Museum. After he obtained posses- 
sion of the picture it was cleaned and repaired by Rembrandt Peale, 
who recognized it as the work of his father, Charles Willson Peale. 
According to family tradition the portrait is thought to have been 
painted at about the close of the Revolutionary War, say 1782-85. 
This would agree with the apparent ages of the artist, his wife, and 
his daughter Angelica, the delightful little maiden who looks so 
coyly from out the picture. It was Angelica Peale who lowered a 
laurel wreath upon the brow of Washington as he passed under the 
triumphal arch erected in his honor at Gray’s Ferry in 1789. 

Although the colors have darkened somewhat and the canvas 
betrays here and there the restorer’s hand, the painting is distin- 
guished by a pleasing color scheme in which the principal note is 
struck by the painter’s russet-red coat, and by the harmonious and 
skilful grouping of the figures. The picture has unquestionably 
real charm. | 

A few yéars after her father’s second marriage, Angelica Peale 
married on July 15, 1794, Alexander Robinson, a successful mer- 
chant of Baltimore. Robinson, who was born in Ireland in 1751, 
had come to America to obtain the release of his brother, an officer 
in the British army, imprisoned during the Revolutionary War, and 
after effecting his object, had settled in Baltimore in 1783. A double 
portrait of Angelica and her husband, evidently painted at the time 
of their marriage, is another characteristic example of Peale’s work 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. Edgar. The beautiful Angelica is rep- 
resented modishly dressed in a tight-sleeved white dress, a fichu 


1The late Mr. George Rowan Robinson of St. Louis. 
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covering her shoulders, a blue sash about her waist. At her side is 
her ruddy-faced, jovial husband, wearing a dark coat with yellow 
lapels, his cravat tied in flowing lines. Even if the couple were not 
holding hands his rapt expression would betray the happy bride- 
groom. The painting is on an oblong canvas, showing the figures 
to the waist only. Unfortunately Angelica’s portrait was seriously 
injured many years ago in Baltimore, by a negro servant who muti- 
lated the picture by poking out the eyes with a broom handle, 
because, as she asserted, they followed her wherever she went. 


A MADONNA BY FRANCIA : BY MARGARET TALBOT 
JACKSON 


NE of the most delightful as well as most prolific of the artists 

of the North Italian Schools is Francesco Raibolini, called 

“il Francia,” the best known painter of Bologna. The date 

of his birth as given by Vasari is 1450, and this must be very nearly 

correct, for although he was not admitted to the Goldsmiths’ guild 

until 1482, his son was matriculated in 1486. This tardy develop- 

ment is exceedingly rare in a period when all men were apprenticed 

to some trade at twelve or fourteen years of age, and often, as in the 
case of Raphael, became masters at nineteen or twenty. 

The nickname of “Francia” gives us some clue to the early train- 
ing of our artist, which was undoubtedly under the great Franzé, 
the goldsmith. His fame as a painter came later than his success 
as a metal worker. In 1485 he made a beautiful golden collar for 
Eleonora d’Este and in the following year we first hear of him as a 
painter. In 1487, at the time of the marriage of Lucrezia d’Este 
and Annibale Bentivoglio, Salimbene calls him “painter, sculptor 
and worker in enamel,” while he is also mentioned as an architect, 
and he was for many years Master of the Mint under the Bentivoglio 
family, for whom he designed and struck coins. Most of his dated 
paintings are signed between 1492 and 1515, the date of his death 
being probably about 1517. 

Painting with the goldsmith’s love of detail and a delicacy and 
restraint that place him among the artists of the fifteenth century 
rather than among those of the sixteenth, Francia was most successful 
in his religious pictures. His subjects were by no means varied. He 
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painted a few portraits, a few pictures of saints, many large altar- 
pieces, and a goodly number of Madonnas. There are practically 
no paintings by him of mythological subjects. One drawing in 
Vienna, attributed to him, represents the Judgment of Paris. With 
the exception of this one drawing and of the portraits his pictures 
are all religious. Almost all his works are enlivened by charming 
miniature-like landscape backgrounds, where soft fleecy clouds are 
reflected in calm lakes, and tiny feathery trees glow yellowish-green 
against the distant hills. 

Of the seventy-eight works attributed to him by Mr. Berenson 
in the last edition of the “North Italian Painters,” only two are 
owned in the United States: one by Mrs. Gardner in Boston, the other 
by the Academy of Fine Arts in Philadelphia. The latter, here re- 
produced, was bequeathed to the Academy in 1887 by Mr. and Mrs. 
John W. Field. It is, unfortunately, only a fragment of a much 
larger picture. All that remains is the head of the Virgin, seen 
against a rich landscape through which flows a pleasant river. The 
little acacia trees, which grow so conveniently on either side of the 
Virgin’s head, to balance the composition, spring from a tiny island, 
and in the background a beautiful garden, with quaint summer- 
houses, stretches into the distance. The original composition was 
undoubtedly similar to that of the Madonna and Child owned by Sir 
George Trevelyan at Wallington Hall, or to that of the Madonna 
owned by Count Bloudoff at St. Petersburg. 

Men are not always rightly judged by their contemporaries, yet 
what could be more appropriate to Francia than the bon mot of 
Lucrezia d’Este in describing him: “Intra gli pictores aurifice 
massimo, intra gli aurifici pictor nobilissimo.” 
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